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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN. 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
(Continued from page 309.) 

Having visited all the Meetings on the 
route, and for three successive days attending 
two a day, from six to sixteen miles apart, 
which was close and trying work as the 
weather was excessively warm, they reached 
the peaceful residence of Nathan Hunt, 
which they found a sweet retreat for body 
and mind. Harriet J. Moore writes in her 
diary, 7th mo. 3d, “ The dwelling of this ven- 
erable patriarch is simple and plain, but fur- 
nishes every comfort which the way-worn 
traveller could desire. The dear old man 
seems gratified at having our company, and 
remarked that when we came into view his 
heart leaped for joy. In his domestic circle 
he shines conspicuously, uniting to the meek, 
humble Christian, the manners of the pol- 
ished gentleman. He nas shown us every 
kindness and attention which his benevolent 
heart could suggest. 

“ A few days since we visited a Minister of 
our Society, and had to feel much for his 
straitened condition pecuuiarily. He is very 
poor indeed, destitute of many of the com- 
forts of life, but may be truly said to be 
‘rich in faith and good fruits,’ and appears 
as happy asa king. He was with us very 
acceptably at several Meetings, and on part- 
ing he enjoined upon us ‘ not to return while 





there was any money in the treasury, or any 
thing that belonged to the Carolinians.’ 

“On 7th mo. 4th, we attended Springfield 
Monthly Meeting. Here we had again to 
rejoice in the condescending goodness of the 
Divine Master, in that He graciously mani- 
fested Himself to be near, overshadowing the 
assembly with the wing of ancient goodness. 
To many it was a solemnizing season.” 

They journeyed forward, continuing to ap- 
point Meetings from day to day, till they had 
attended 15, including Springfield Quarter. 
All were seasons of interest and favor. Their 
friend Stephen Grellet was again united with 
them in travel, and the addition of his com- 
pany was to mutual satisfaction. Frequently 
in the morning before leaving their lodging- 
place, a portion of the Scriptures was read, 
and the family gathered into stillness, when 
the word of exhortation and encouragement 
was extended ‘to comfort the feeble minded 
and support the weak.’ ” 

Of the meeting at Union, H. J. Moore 
writes in her diary: “The house was crowded, 
and we had abundant cause to commemor- 
ate the goodness of our Holy Helper for His 
condescending love. May the praise and 
honor be ascribed to His ever blessed name.” 

On the 21st they entered upon the import- 
ant duty of visiting the families of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. The next day they attended 
the Meeting of Friends at South River at the 
usual hour, of which H. writes, “ Many im- 
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portant subjects, including war and slavery, 
were forcibly elucidated. I think I never 
before heard the slaveholding system so com- 
pletely battered to pieces. So powerful were 
the arguments that slaveholders present could 
not resist them. 


all rightly gathered assemblies.” 

On the 23d she adds: “ Yesterday after- 
noon and to-day we have been closely en- 
gaged in visiting families in the country. On 
returning to our lodgings, though very wet 
from a heavy rain accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, we met a welcome reception at 
the hospitable dwelling of our kind friend, 
Wm. Davis. 

“On First-day the 25th, after breakfast the 
family collected and a portion of Scripture 
was read to general edification. Met Friends 
at South River Meeting in the morning, where 
much counsel was handed forth to a large 
audience. By appointment, at Lynchburg in 
the afternoon, we had a crowded house. It 
was a season of favor to be remembered. 

“ On the 26th we completed the important 
service of visiting families, the last one of 
which lived 25 miles from here [Lynchburg]. 
Margaret is a true heroine, not intimidated at 
trifles, and we have scoured the country out 
fairly where we have been, not leaving a 
family or a Meeting unvisited, however re- 
mote or out of the way it might be situated. 
The result must be left in His hands who 
alone can prosper our feeble efforts to advance 
His glorious cause.” In the latter part ot 
the next day Harriet adds: “I felt drooping 
this morning at the prospect of retracing our 
steps to visit a Friend some distance off, not 
being easy to leave these borders without 
seeing his family. I can now acknowledge 
it was good for me to be thus disciplined.” 

Having attended the Meetings of Genito, 
Cedar Creek, Caroline, &c., in many of which 
they had cause to believe the gospel message 
which was proclaimed found a place in the 
hearts of the people, on the 7th of the 8th 
mo. they reached Fredericksburg. 

Harriet J. Moore records in her diary: 
“We remained quietly at the inn while ar- 
rangements were made for us to see the in- 
habitants of the town at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The people assembled in crowds; the 
novelty of seeing and hearing a Friend, and 
a female, too, no doubt, was the exciting 
cause. I trust all will not forget the truths 
communicated on this occasion.” The only 
letter I have been able to obtain written 
during this journey, is the following to Aun 
Moore’s mother. It is dated Fredericksburg, 
8th mo. 8th, 1824: 

“In looking towards home my feelings 
seem irresistably drawn towards my kind 


and valued Friend, Mary Moore, whom I 
often see with my mind’s eye, in the secret 
path of hidden exercise and trial; and if I 
dare I could almost envy thee the privilege 
of being retired from the many noises and 


It was an interesting oppor-|tumults which are afloat in these times of 
tunity, and evidently owned by the Head of | peril. 


To be sheltered from the storms and 
tempests which are fiercely blowing within 
our borders is so desirable that who would not 
choose (if permitted to make choice,) a state 
of entire seclusion, where nothing could assail 
them but the /ittle trials necessarily incident to 
this state of being. I do not mean to insinuate 
that thy path is one exempt from a due share 
of suffering ; and yet, methinks to compare it 
with some others, thou has much to rejoice 
in—much to take comfort in. A family such 
as thine is not to be met with every day. 
Children, tenderly solicitous for thy comfort ! 
Friends and connections, not a few, whose 
society is cheering and gladdening to the 
heart. I have of late seen so much of the 
opposite, that I seem anxious we may all 
“number our blessings.” This is a difficult 
task, I own, for they are countless. Still, I 
think we may feel so sensibly impressed with 
a sense of their importance as to keep from 
murmuring at any of the dispensations of 
unerring wisdom, who dest knows what is best 
for us all. 

“It would seem almost needless to use the 
pen again, as I am so upon the borders of my 
own sod; nor would I, but this is a leisure 
morning, and my heart greeted you all with 
so much warmth of affection that I could not 
resist the impulse of giving one more written 
testimony of my love unfeigned, and as I 
had not addressed any letter to thee particu- 
larly, 1 determined that this, poor as it may 
be, should be thine. 

“We reached this placa last evening. 
Came from Caroline, where there is a smali 
Meeting of Friends, which we attended. We 
are now waiting to meet an appointment this 
afternoon at 4 o’clock, and although I have 
been brought through many Meetings as heavy 
and as important as this can possibly be, yet 
I tremble with dismay at the prospect, and 
such is the effect it has upon my system that 
I can scarcely hold the pen! 


“In looking back I feel myself incapable 
of rendering the tribute of thanksgiving and 
praise where they are due. I can only be 
silent and adore. Ours has been a path un- 
trodden by any who have gone before, among 
a people who knew us not, only perhaps, by 
name, and some had not always that know!- 
edge, and yet the way was prepared to our 
humbling admiration. 

“We spent several days in the neighbor- 
hood of Genito [Goochland County, Va.], 
visited several families, attended their First- 
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day Meeting, which was large for that place, 
the house being nearly full, and had an ap- 
pointed Meeting in the neighborhood at a 
house in a more central situation than 
Friends’ house was, and much larger, which 
proved to be necessary, for a very large com- 
pany came, and an interesting opportunity 
followed. 

“There are a few points between this place 
and home at which I think we shall tarry long 
enough to see the people together; and yet I 
see nothing to prevent our being in the city 
[of Washington] by Fourth or Fifth-day 
next, when my companions will leave me. 
Their anxiety to get to Baltimore and their 
respective homes is naturally so great that I 
am not willing to take them out of the way 
one mile, and by going immediately on they 
will save a day. 

“T do not apprehend any difficulty in my 
getting up from the city, though perhaps not 
as soon as would be desirable. The old say- 
ing is, “ Beggars must not be choosers,” and 
I think I have learned some lessons of Pa- 
tience, therefore I think I shall be disposed 
to wait till the way opens. Love to all as 
usual. Affectionately thy friend, 

MARGARET JUDGE. 

“P. S.—A Meeting is appointed for early 
candle light this evening at Falmouth. No 
rest for us /” 


Harriet J. Moore says in her diary : 

“ We crossed the Rappahannock to Fal- 
mouth, one mile distant, where we had an ap- 
pointment at 7 in the evening, which proved 
a solemn and instructive season. The power 
of Truth triumphed over all opposition, and 
some of us were ready to say, ‘the last was 
the best.’ 

“This was the close of my dear Marga- 
ret’s labors in this missson, and we could 
thankfully acknowledge that He who has 
sent us forth has graciously continued with 
us tothe end. May our grateful thanks as- 
cend to Him who hath been pleased ‘through 
heights and through depths’ to bea strong hab- 
itation whereunto we could continually resort.” 

They arrived at Edward Stabler’s in Alex- 
andria, on the 10th, in time for dinner, and 
after spending a few hours very pleasantly 
with them, they went on to Washington, and 
attended the Preparative Meeting there the 
next day. 

On the 12th, H.J. Moore says: “ I parted 
from my beloved sister this morning, and 
felt it a close trial, having been most affec- 
tionately associated with her in travel and 
unity in spirit, for about four months. Thom- 
as Matthews, our kind and attentive com- 
panion through the whole journey, continued 
with me to Baltimore, where he left me to 
rejoin his tamily.” 
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The next day, “after a pleasant steamboat 
passage,” Harriet J. Moore reached her home 
and was restored safely to her “ dear husband 
and family,” with feelings of joy and of thank- 
fulness to the Giver of all good for His pro- 
tecting care of them in their long and ardu- 
ous journey. 

Margaret Judge bears the following inter- 
esting testimony to the comfort and support 
of the companionship, and to the sweet unity 
and sympathy that continually existed be- 
tween them : 

“Tn reference to our sojourn in the South, 
it may truly be said it was a season of deep 
instruction tous. We felt ourselves to be but 
children in the work. They are not mere 
words, of course, when I say my precious 
Harriet was everything to me as a tender, 
sympathizing companion. She seemed at all 
times prepared to enter into my views and 
feelings, and what was of great value, her 
quick perception of any movement that 
would not bear the stamp of the royal signet 
was such a strength and comfort. 

“T am often led to admire, when memory 
recurs to that interesting period, how gracious- 
ly we were dealt with! She was always bal- 
last to me, and I ever considered it a mark of 
Divine favor that we were thus brought to- 
gether, for which blessing I feel at this mo- 
ment renewed gratitude. Few, I apprehend, 
—- ever so entirely united—so sweetly band- 
ed! 

“It was while we were thus together she 
first gave evidence of her allegiance to her 
Divine Master, by the expression, very sweet- 
ly, of a few broken sentences. It was truly 
affecting, to my mind, though I was fully 
prepared for such an event. Striking evi- 
dence was furnished at the time, of its being 
from the Royal Mint, by the solemnizing in- 
fluence ithad on the Meeting. It was a pure 
vffering without spot or blemish.” 

The sweet and cordial attachment between 
these precious and devoted servants of the 
Most High having been begun, as we have 
seen, by Divine instrumentality, was a great 
source of mutual comfort during the remain- 
der of their earthly pilgrimage, Margaret fre- 
quently in her letters afterwards referring to 
“my dear Harriet” in terms of ardent re- 
spect and affection. This union, therefore, of 
the testimony of each to the worth of the 
other, which all those who knew them will 
recognize as true, seems peculiarly appro- 
priate in this memoir. 

Moreover, since any memoranda Margaret 
may have kept when on her different religi- 
ous visits appear to have been destroyed, or 
lost, the diary of our dear Friend Harriet J. 
Moore, giving the incidents of this visit, is the 
more interesting and valuable, showing as it 
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does, the industry, fatigue, devotedness, and 
faithful vigilance that seemed to attend 
all their movements. We have in it an evi- 
dence of the hardships and exposure that the 
Lord’s servants in former times underwent 
patiently and cheerfully for the welfare of 
their fellow creatures. We also see how mani- 
festly the Divine arm was continually around 
them for their protection and comfort, and 
also the reward of sweet peace with which 
their labors were crowned! What encour- 
agement is here presented for faithful obedi- 
ance to every manifested duty ! 

Although Margaret Judge wrote a great 
number of letters to her Friends while on her 
early religious visits, the preceding are all 
that have been preserved so far as I have 
been able to find. These, however, are a fair 
specimen of the high quality of her epistolary 
powers, and fairly exhibit her peculiar traits 
of character. 

To the Monthly Meeting held 9th mo. 8th, 
1824, Margaret Judge returned the minute 
granted herin the 2d month, with indorsements 
from Virginia Yearly Meeting,Spring Monthly 
Meeting, and Deep River Quarterly Meeting. 
She expressed having the reward of peace as 
far as her visit extended, and she believed 
the will was taken tor the deed in that part 
of the service from which she felt released at 
this time. 


After her return from this Southern jour- 
ney, in the 8th mo., 1824, Margaret Judge 
spent some time in Sandy Spring neighbor- 
hood and in Baltimore, and in theFall of that 
year she made a social visit to her sister Ra- 
chel Waugh, in Alexandria, D. C., and some of 
her other friends there. Margaret E.Farquhar 
and I were married in the 10th mo. of that 
year, and had opened our school in Alexan- 
dria. We were delighted with the opportu- 
nity of renewing the acquaintance and social 
intercourse which was begun when we were 
engaged all together in our responsible and 
arduous duties at Fair Hill boarding school. 

There was at that time a very pleasant and 
intelligent Friends’ Society at Alexandria, 
highly congenial to Margaret Judge. Having 
her home with her sister she enjoyed it very 
much, and she added greatly to the sprightli- 
ness, interest, and instruction of the social 
commingling of the Friends of this town. 

She was at length induced to open a school 
there, near Friends’ Meeting house. She 
lived in the family of William and Deborah 
H. Stabler, who resided near the school, and 
next door to W’s father, that distinguished 
Minister, Edward Stabler, who had a large 
and interesting family. This was a very 
pleasant situation for Margaret, and her ad- 
dition to the company of Friends, and her 
lively, solemn and generally brief gospel com.- 


munications in the Meeting were highly ap- 
preciated. 

She opened her school in Alexandria in the 
Spring of 1825, and, as will be seen by the 
following letter to her young and valued cor- 
respondent, Ann Moore, the commencement 
was rather discouraging : 

ALEXANDRIA, 6th mo. 13th, 1825, 

“Tt is true, my dear Ann, I am as comfor- 
table as I can expect to be in a world where 
change and alteration are the prominent 
features with which it is characterized. My 
present situation offers much to tempt me to 
be happy, and my own natural disposition 
forbids a contrary state of feeling. Still, J 
hope I shall not be considered as murmuring, 
if I should say, a residence in the neighbor- 
hood that I have left [Sandy Spring] would 
be greatly my choice. ‘There is something in 
me that revolts at the idea of a permanent 
separation, which must be the case if I move 
my certificate, a circumstance which is in an- 
ticipation and is replete with pungent sensa- 
tions. However, I try to reconcile myself to 
every event over which I have no control, 
by the consoling reflection that this state of 
being is one of probation, and that each oc- 
currence, repugnant as it may be to my 
nature, may have the happy tendency of turn- 
ing my attention to a fountain within, of 
certain efficacy, not only to cleanse and 
purify, but to afford a consolation and joy of 
which the world is wholly incapable. 

“Now for my school; what shall I say ? 
In the first place its size. Well, then, seven 
(the mark of the Beast,) in number compose 
my house. Several more are expected to-day, 
so that the present expectation is, I shall 
have a full complement of day scholars. A 
few boarders are talked of, but there must be 
time given for the character of the school to 
become developed. Few or many scholars, I 
intend to keep quief, and hope all things. 

“T have not done much in the line of vis- 
iting, a business I do not intend to enter into. 
After the light of the day has become ex- 
tinguished, like ow/s we sally forth to breathe 
the fresh night air, I say we, for our next 
door neighbors [Edward Stabler’s] are like 
one family. Indeed, we live very pleasantly, 
exchanging visits at all times, just as it suits. 

“ Last evening I took tea with Phineas and 
Sally Janney, in company with Eliza and 
Mary Hewes, and John Miller, after which 
we all took a walk out to the ‘ Mineral 
Spring.’ The walk was pleasant but the 
water was disagreeable in the extreme, and, 
as is common for me, I was made very sick, 
and shall therefore not trouble the waters again. 

“T am anxious to hear particularly from 
you at Longwood. I think of you oftener 
than the returning day.” 
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At the Monthly Meeting held at Sandy 
Spring, 8th mo. 3d, 1825, Margaret Judge 
requested her certificate of removal to Alex- 
andria Monthly Meeting, which was received 
at that Meeting in the 10th month. 

The school of Margaret Judge became 
popular, and increased so much that in the 
year 1826 she proposed to Mary S. Hallowell, 
(now Mary S. Lippincott,) who had been 
Margaret’s scholar at Fair Hill, and was 
then a teacher at West Town boarding school, 
to join her in the performance of the increased 
duties and labor consequent thereon. Mary 
acceded to the prop:s tion. 

Under these two efficient teachers the 
school continued to give great satisfaction. 
When John Mott was about establishing his 
boarding school for girls at Rensselaerville, 
in the State of New York, he invited Mary, 
with whom he became acquainted at West 
Towa, while he was on a religious visit to 
that section of country, to become the head 
of the schvol, which, with the consent of 
Margaret Judge, she decided to do. Mar- 
garet, then, in the spring of 1827, applied to 
Phebe Farquhar, whom she had known as a 
teacher at the Fair Hill boarding school for 
several years, to take Mary’s place, which she 
did to mutual satisfaction, and the school 
continued popular and flourishing to the 
ensuing 8th month vacation, which was the 
last of dear Margaret’s long and arduous 
labors in that line, her popularity as a teacher 
continuing till she was released from the ser- 
vice. 

The following minute is taken from the 
records of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, held 
4th mo. 20th, 1826: 

“ Our Friend Margaret Judge, an approved 
Minister, opened in both Meetings a prospect 
she had to attend the ensuing Yearly Meet 
ing of New York, and some Meetings within 
its verge; also to appoint some Meetings 
going and returning, as Truth may open the 
pe ;’ with which concurrence was expressed, 
and she encouraged to proceed, and was fur- 
nished with a minute accordingly. 

“Sarah S. Janney [wife of Phineas] obtained 
a minute at the same Meeting, as companion 
of Margaret Judge. These minutes were 
returned to the Monthly Meeting in the 9th 
mo., 1826, with endorsements from Jericho 
and Westbury Monthly Meetings, expressive 
of satisfaction with their company and ser- 
vices.” 

She was married to Nicholas Brown, of 
Canada, on the 21st of 9th mo, 1827. A 
certificate of removal was granted her at 
Alexadria Monthly Meeting, held 12th mo., 
1827, to Yonge street Monthly Meeting, 
Upper Canada. 

Margaret Judge was 44} years old when 


she was married, and was 444 years in Cana- 
da—just half her life! Of the latter half of 
her life, we in this neighborhood know but 
little comparatively. We have, however, 
many evidences that He who was to her “ the 
chiefest among ten thousand” in her early 
years, and whom it was the great object of 
her concern continually to please, remained 
to be the joy of her heart. 

She and her husband attended Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting with minutes in the years 
1842, 1848, 1854, 1858, and the last visit 
was general to the Meetings in these parts. 
Nathan and Elizabeth Dennis, from Canada, 
were their companions in the early portion of 
their visit in 1858, which was the last they 
made as far south as Baltimore. In one of 
these religious visits they visited the families 
of Friends in Baltimore to much satisfaction, 
and made their home, while thus engaged 
with those hospitable Friends Joseph and 
Rebecca Turner. 

(To be continued.) 


—- er 


GENTLENESS. 


Gentleness is love in society; it is love 
holding intercourse with those around it. 
It is that cordiality of aspect, and that 
soul of speech, which assure us that kind 
and earnest bearts may still be met with 
here below. It is that influence which, like 
the scented flame of an alabaster lamp, fills 
many a home with light, and warmth, and 
fragrance altogether. It is the carpet, soft 
and deep, which, whilst it diffuses a look of 
ample comfort, deadens many a creaking 
sound. It is the curtain, which from many 
a beloved form wards off at once the sum- 
mer’s glow and the winter’s wind. It is the 
pillow, on which sickness lays its head, and 
forgets half its misery, and to which death 
comes in a calmer dream. It is considerate- 
ness. It is tenderness of feeling. It is 
warmth of affection. It is promptitude of 
sympathy. It is love in all its depths, and 
all its delicacy. It is everything included 
in that matchless grace, the gentleness of 
Christ.— Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS INQUIRY. 

The true method of religious inquiry is the 
converse of that which men of science in our 
day commonly follow. Instead of beginning 
with the outward world of matter, and seek- 
ing God primarily in the phenomena of na- 
ture, in the laws of electricity and gravita- 
tion, and in the mystecies of the first exist- 
ence of species, of organic life, of the stellar 
nebulz, I hold that we need to find him first 
in the human eoul, and then, and hardly till 
then, to see the traces of his wisdom and 
power throughout the universe. I conceive 
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that, as a matter of fact, it is sore than doubt- 
ful whether man would ever have found God 
in nature if he had not first found him in his 
own heart; and I think that all the argu- 
ments that are supposed to prove the exist- 
ence of a Deity, have not derived their force 
from coming to us as fresh logical syllogisms, 
but because they corroborate what we already 
inwardly, dimly feel to be true. As it has 
been well said of the great collateral doctrine 
of a future life, we do not believe it because 
we have proved it, but we forever seek to 
prove it because we believe it. Weendeavor 
to see with the eye of the intellect that which 
we have heard with the inward ear of heart 
and conscience.—Frances Power Cobbe. 
I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 

It is an excellent thing for all who are en- 
gaged in giving instruction to young people 
frequently to call to mind what they were 
themselves when young. This practice is one 
of the most likely to impart patience and 
forbearance, and to correct unreasonable ex- 
pectations. At one period of my life, when 
instructing two or three young people to 
write, I found them, as I thought, unusually 
stupid. I happened about this time to look 
over the contents of an old copy-book writ- 
ten by me whena boy. The thick up-strokes, 
the crooked down-strokes, the awkward join- 
ings of the letters, and the blots in the book, 
made me completely ashamed of myself, and 
I could, at that moment, have burned the 
book in the fire. The worse, however, I 
thought of myself, the better I thought of 
my backward scholars; I was cured of my 
unreasonable expectations, and became in fu- 
ture doubly patient and forbearing In teach- 
ing youth, remember that you once were 
young, and in reproving their youthful er- 
rors endeavor to call to mind your own.—Se- 


lected. 


MENTAL NUTRIMENT. 

There is a never-failing law pervading na- 
ture, that whatever results are to be produced 
are dependent upon and proportioned to the 
labor, energy and wisdom expended. Every 
farmer recognizes this in the preparation of 
his land. He knows that he can only re- 
ceive from it in one form what it possesses in 
another, and he hastens to restore, in the 
shape of fertilizers, the elements which he 
has drained from it in his last crop. So if 
we would obtain muscular power from the 
horse, or rich milk from the cow, we must 
feed them bountifully with nutritious food; 
and according to the quality and amount of 
the nutriment we give will be the results we 
receive. 

All human life is governed by the same 



























unfailing law. Civilization is the result of 
the nutriment afforded to the whole receptive 
powers of man. 
moral nature receives food of infinite variety 
and of different degrees, hence the various 
developments we witness. 
we are so ready to acknowledge the opera- 
tion of this law, and to follow its teachings 
in all that is physical, and yet so slow to ad- 
mit its equal potency in our mental and mor- 
al organization. 
ple whose lives seem to be small and meagre, 
and who pass through the world like a wave 
over the sand, without leaving any impres- 
sion of their existence. 
spirits are starved for want of sustenance, 
and they cannot give out what they have 
never taken in. Sometimes a grinding pov- 
erty may be the cause, and the daily effort to 
support mere physical existence leaves no 
time or energy for what is higher. 
this country at least, this is the rare excep- 
tion. 
sonal apathy and indifference to the noble 


His physical, mental and 


It is strange that 


We see multitudes of peo- 


The truth is their 


But, in 


More frequently the cause lies in per- 


fruits which life should bear, or to the means 


of producing them. The mental and moral nu- 
triment is within their reach, but they put 


forth no hand to take it—they starve in the 
midat of plenty. 

We see, for example, the man of busy 
cares shutting himself gradually away from 


social life, giving up his friends, relinquish- 


ing his reading, denying himself recreation, 


and devoting all the energies of his nature 


to the one engrossing purpose of making 
money. Is it any wonder if his mind shrivel, 
and his heart contract, and his whole man- 
hood become small and thin? As well might 
we expect to raise a luxurious plant without 


enriching the soil, or to develop muscular 


power without giving food, as to produce a 
full, rich and generous nature without giving 
it the varied sustenance it craves. There are 
some who not only themselves endure this 
mental penury, but inflict it on their families. 
They are so thoroughly imbued with a mis- 
called spirit of utilitarianism as to discour- 
age all that does not immediately tend to 
economy of time or money. 
* * * * * * * 

It is true that we may take, in mental as 
in animal life, an excessive amount of nu- 
triment, which will tend to paralyze rather 
than vitalize the powers. Social pleasures, 
reading, works cf art, even thought and emo- 
tion, may all be indulged in to the detriment 
of stern, practical action, and plain duty. 
Then their effects are as enfeebling as over- 
feeding without exercise is to the physical 
system. The incoming and the out-going 
must be proportionate, or they will neither of 
them thrive. There are learned men who do 
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not benefit the world, because their whole 
powers are consumed in reception, and they 
fail to put into circulation what they have 
made their own. True education, while it 
imparts knowledge, also educes or draws 
forth all the forces of our nature, stimulating 
them to their utmost activity; and as our 
natural food must be limited by our powers 
of digestion, so must our mental nutriment 
be limited by our powers of vitalizing and 
circulating it. 

All portions of our nature need continual 
sustenance and continual exercise. Life 
should be a perpetual breathing in and 
breathing out. If we would live a full and 
bounteous life, we must feed without stint 
and in constant variety all our best affections 
and emotions, our minds with knowledge and 
our hearts with love. We must, as far as 
practicable, make our homes attractive, and 
introduce into them all that can elevate the 
taste and beautify the life. Above all, must 
we feed our souls with that which is good and 
noble, and then open them as freely to min- 
ister blessings to others. Just as the stream- 
let keeps itself pure and sweet by ever receiv- 
ing and ever giving, so shali our natures be- 
come truly rich and noble, by keeping them 
open to drink in nutriment from all pure 
sources, and then by gladly bestowing of our 
abundance upon the hearts and lives of oth- 
ers.— Public Ledger. 


—--—+-~e— 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 


The late Quarterly Meeting at Prairie 
Grove, in Iowa, was large, and a season of 
spiritual refreshment. 

Visitors were in attendance from Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, some with Minutes and 
others without, but all very acceptable. The 
Committee having charge of the contemplat- 
ed Yearly Meeting made the following re- 
port: “The Committee on the subject of 
the establishment of a Yearly Meeting to be 
composed of Friends in Iowa and Illinois, re- 
ported that they had entered into the concern 
with much interest, and had corresponded 
with Blue River Quarterly Meeting; that 
they believe a very deep interest is felt in 
the subject by Friends in both bodies; tbat 
in effecting the object, some ties that now ex- 
ist between Monthly Meetings in Illinois and 
Indiana will necessarily be severed, and that 
much tenderness and sympathy is felt on ac- 
count thereof. The Committee believe it 


best to correspond with Blue River Quarter- 
ly Meeting and all its Monthly Meetings, 
and while they have reason for anticipating 
the accomplishment of the desired object in 
the right time, it will be better attained by 
patience, and moving only as truth may clearly 
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open the way.” A communication was received 
from Blue River Quarterly Meeting on the 
subject, which was read and minuted. Many 
Friends were present from the eastern side 
of the Mississippi, and all participated in the 
general interest, which added much to the 
satisfaction of the occasion. Our Committee 
on Circular Meetings, reported that they had 
met several times, and were progressing in 
the work ; that they felt the subject to be one 
of weighty importance, and reported the fol- 
lowing meetings to be held, to wit: Prim- 
rose, in Lee Co., on the first day following 
the third Seventh-day in the Sixth month ; 
at Ball’s Station, in Cedar Co., the fourth 
First-day in the afternoon of every month; 
at Fairview, near Tama City, in Tama Co., 
on Fifth-day following the second Seventh- 
day in the Ninth month, and at Marietta on 
First-day afternoon following the third Sev- 
enth day in Ninth month. Several other 
places are in prospect, but not yet deter- 
mined upon. 

The meeting at Primrose, in Lee Co., near 
the Missouri line, was held and attended by 
several hundred persons. The Methodists 
kindly allowing their meeting-house to be 
used for two meetings on First-day. It was 
found that quite a number who came to the 
meetings had once been members of our re- 
ligious Society, and had lost their rights by 
marriage. The solemnity attending the oc- 
casion was a source of much comfort to the 
Committee. The conduct of the people was 
serious and attentive, and it is hoped and be- 
lieved that both the visitors and the visited 
may be benefited thereby. J. A.D. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 7th mo. 2d, 1872. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


I was touched with thy letter of sympathy 
and interest. 

I think I feel my separation from my 
friends more and more as I continue away 
from them ; but I have been happy and con- 
tented, for I have felt that I was sent here 
for my own good, possibly for the good of 
others. 

I have tried to follow my duty as it has 
been opened to me, step by step, and peace 
has seemed to follow, even when I have been 
disappointed in that for which I hoped. I 
have felt a deep interest in my boys during 
the school term, and almost feel robbed of 
my opportunity for labor in the good cause, 
now that most of them have gone home; yet 
I feel I must seek, and shall find occasion 
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still for labor and the extension of sympathy 
to those who need it. 

It is indeed a trial to me being far away 
from meeting. It is quite an undertaking 
for us to drive eight miles, and our responsi- 
bilities are such that we cannot always lay 
them aside even on Frst-day, consequently 
we do not often get there. When we’go, the 
Friends receive us very cordially. We have 
found some very lovely-spirited people among 
them. I very much wish to go oftener. 

I have been quite regular in my attend- 
ance at Methodist meeting during the winter. 
It was well for our boys to learn the value of 
attending some place of worship, and I 
thought that example was a better teacher 
than precept ; but I have sometimes felt for 
my own good, I could have gained as much 
in the quiet of my own room, nevertheless, I 
think I have received some good among 
them, and that which seemed to me but 
chaff, I have tried to sift out. 

I sincerely hope I may never be led away 
from our dear Friends and their simple, lov- 
ing faith. 

I have thus far in life been cared for very 
tenderly by a loving Father, and I can now 
leave my cause in His hands, confident He 
will guide me to a higher life than my own 
plans could lead me into. 

I feel very deeply for dear . What- 
ever new trial may be laid upon her, I hope 
she may feel that the burden is cast there by 
One who knows only kindness and love. 

It is very hard for us to see those things at 
firat, but the love finds our hearts at last if we 
are only willing to open the door; and then 





will it pour in abundantly of the balm of 


healing. We must stand ready to receive. 
That is our part of the great work. 





The good Father often awakens desires in 
me after a clearer knowledge of His law, and 
for more strength to walk according to it, but 
I often fail in acting out my good intentions. 
I have had sufficient evidence to establish my 
faith in the sufficiency of Divine Power to 
overcome every besetment, and I have cove- 
nanted that I would not again doubt it; but 
when trials have come and outward events 
have looked so threatening that there seemed 
no room for hope, I have cast away my shield 
and well nigh yielded to my foe—even to 
the spirit of distrust and doubting. But my 
heavenly Father is very merciful, and noth- 
ing makes me more sensible of it than the 
remembrance of my shortcomings. Again 


and again does He renew the visitations of 


His love, and cause me to acknowledge His 
goodness and His power. Surely I desire 
more entirely to yield up everything to His 
control ; then I know many things that now 















may be compared to the raging waves of the 
sea, will come under the calming influence of 
that Voice which said, “ Peace, be still—and 
there was a calm.” 
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Aw Omisston.—The opening chapter of the 
memoir of Margaret Brown should have been 
accompanied by the statement that its compi- 
lation was undertaken by our friend, Benja- 
min Hallowell, at our request. While she 
was generally and favorably known by very 
many Friends, his familiar acquaintance with 
her early life gave him some facilities for the 
work, possessed perhaps by no one else. He 
kindly complied with our wishes, and placed 
the memoir as prepared by him wholly at our 
disposal, for us to select for publication such 
portions as we thought would be of most gen- 
eral interest, 

TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL ANALYSIS, BY 
BensAMIn HALLOWELL.—We are glad to be 
able to state that J. B. Lippincott & Co., are 
now printing this work and that it will prob- 
ably be ready for issue about the middle of 
the present month. It can be procured at 
their establishment, Nos. 715 & 717 Market 
Street, at $2.50 per copy, or will be forwarded 
by them to any address, securely wrapped, on 
receipt of $2.75 per copy. 

“ A Nosie Prosecr.”—We ask special at- 
tention to the article with this title, taken 
from the Evening Telegraph of 7th mo. 10th. 
In reading it our hearts were touched with the 
humane and beautiful idea being carried into 
practice, of which it speaks. Whilst nothing 
of this kind on so large a scale as that pro- 
jected by N. Y., has yet been attempted in 
Philadelphia, we know of a private instance 
in which sixty children from one of the poor- 
est districts of our city, only fifteen of whom 
had ever seen the country, were invited by the 
daughter of one of our citizens to spend the 
day at his country home, and the genuine en- 
joyment they manifested proved how much 
might be done by those who have it in their 
power, to brighten the lives of the many who 
live in poverty and wretchedness, 
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DIED. 

BULLOCK.—On Seventh month 9tb, 1872, Jona- 
than Bullock, in the 57th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

ADAMSON.—Oa Seventh month 13th, 1872, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Adamson, in the 71st year of 
her age; a member of Green Street Monthly Meet- 


ing. 

ELLIS.—On Seventh month 9th, 1872, after a 
short illness, Amos Ellis, in the 64th year of his age; 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

HOPKINS.—O.a Seventh month 10th, 1872, James 
Dixon, Son of Isaac F. and Elizabeth A. Hopkins; 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia, aged 6 months. 

TYLER.—On Seventh 12th, 1872, Emma Dudley, 
aged 17 months, daughter of Wm. B. and Emma 


4 H. Tyler; members of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 


ing. 

HAIGHT.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
J. H. Hill, M. D., in tho village of Quaker Street, 
N. Y., on Fifth month 23d, 1872, Sarah Haight, in 
the 75th year of her age. By her gentle and loving 


spirit she strongly attached herself, not only to 


those of her own age, but also to the children that 
came within her influence. As her life bad been 
beautiful, so was her death peaceful. 

SHELVON.—Snuddenly, on the 18th of Fifth mo., 
1872, at the residence of her brother, James Shel- 
don, Duanesburgh, Schenectady Co., N. Y., Lydia 
Sheldon, aged 65 years. 

SHELDON.—At his residence, Quaker Street, 
N. Y.,on Sixth month 25th, 1872, John Sheldon, 
brother of Lydia Sheldon, aged 83 years. Both 
were consistent members of Duanesburgh Monthly 
Meeting. 

SCOTT.—At his residence, Sandy Spring, Md., on 
the 4th of 6th mo., 1872, Wilson Scott, in the 55th 
year of his age; a member of Sandy Spring Monthly 

2 Meeting. 





—— —— 


A NOBLE PROJECT. 


A movement has been inaugurated in New 
York that, for philanthrophy untinctured by 
sham, has not been lately surpassed. Yet it 
is a very simple scheme—only a plan to give 
the poor children of the city a breathing 
time in the woods, and as far as possible from 
the misery and squalor of their daily lives. 
We believe it was the Times which suggested 
the beneficent idea; but the entire commu- 
nity of generous souls has taken it up, and 
there is every prospect of the end proposed 
being entirely accomplished. People press 
forward with their offerings as if the matter 

«. were » vital one—as it may be indeed in 
many cases—and a single paper yesterday 
contained subscriptions amounting to over 
$1800, in sums ranging from $500 to 50 
cents. An excursion has already been organ- 
ized for to-morrow to convey the forlorn lit- 
tle creatures of Five Points and the vicinity 
to Rockaway Beach; and others, for which 
there appear to be no lack of funds, will 
follow in quick succession. It warms the 
heart to see these evidences of practical 
goodness, nor can any one who knows aught 
whatever of the world doubt that, from a 
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merely cautionary point of view, society can 
do nothing that will pay better than to attend 
to the comfort of this class. Of the wretched 
misery they are always in, but which they 
more particularly suffer in this extreme hot 
weather, no one needs to be told ; such know!- 
edge is part of the penalty we pay for consent- 
ing to coop ourselves up in these smothering 


heaps of bricks and mortar called cities. And 


greatly beyond all others are the smallest 


children afflicted by the heat. The awful 
mortality of the first week of July in our 
great towns is at this minute the talk of the 
world, and in all those terrible lists the great 
majority of cases were children. Let it be 
remembered, further, that for every death 
there are doubtless scores of little sufferers, 
whose pitiful moans and weary tossings 
weigh down these sultry nights with more 
wretchedness than the heat itself. Wheth- 
er we think about them or not, these things 
go on :— 

“ Perchance no thought can count them, 

Yet they pass.” 

Every night and every day the same squal- 
or, filth, grimy wretchedness, and beastly sin. 
No change for these poor little animals, who 
got here somehow and are bound to their 
hard lot by no will of their own, and whose 
notion of the pleasant places of the world 
must be limited indeed The idea is to in- 
clude in these excursions only the very poor, 
and to give the babies who have never been 
out of the filthy streets and cellars which 
make up their home a glimpse of that world 
which God created before men made—and 
afterwards ruined—the towos. But apart 
from this necessary restriction, there will be 
no formalities and no exceptions made. The 
city will be marked off into districts, each of 
which will be given its day in turn, and on 
that day the juvenile population of the dis- 
trict will be shipped on boats or cars to the 
country or sea-shore, with plenty of attend- 
ants to look after and wait on them, with good 
music and with abundant supplies of games 
and wholesome refreshments. ‘This is home- 
ly enough, but it is very beautiful. It is a 
vision of Arcady. Never was a truer thing 
said than that about the “one touch of na- 
ture,” and this simple movement has that 
touch, has it so perfectly and unaffectedly 
that it must go straight into the breast of ev- 
ery man and woman not rendered entirely 
callous by the everlasting and daily recur- 
ring struggle. And now cannot we have 
these poor children’s excursions in Philadel- 

hia? There is not as much misery of the 
kind to be alleviated here as in New York, 
the horrible, blighting tenement-house sys- 
tem is almost unknown in this city, but there 
is suffering and poverty enough. We cannot 
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calculate these things; just one such day 
might be a turning point in some lives, might 
impel some souls, happily stronger than 
their fellows, to get out of the slough of de- 
spond, while to every one it would remain a 
bright and holy spot in the memory. New 
York has proved that the thing is very feas- 
ible ; let our benevolent people follow up the 
tender charity and they will have their re- 
ward.— Evening Telegraph. 


— we 


Tue Heart.—How hard it is to feel that 
the power of life is to be found inside, not 
outside ; in the heart and thoughts, not in the 
visible actions and show; in the living seed, 
not in the plant which has no root! How 
often do men cultivate the garden of their 
souls just the other way! How often do we 
try, and persevere in trying, to make a sort 
of neat show of outer good qualities, without 
anything within to correspond, just like chil- 
dren who plant blossoms without any roots in 
the ground to make a pretty show for the 
hour! We find faults in our lives, and 
we cut off the weed, but we do not root it up; 
we find something wanting in our selves, and 
we supply it, not by sowing the divine seed of 
a heavenly principle, but by copying the 
deeds that the principle ought to produce.— 
Temple. 

GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 
(WATKIN’S GLEN, N. Y.) 
SEVENTH MO. 8TH, 1872. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 

The always welcome pages of your paper 
were thrice welcome yesterday while being 
perused on the broad piazza of this our tem- 
porary abode, with its enchanting surround- 
ings, and forcibly called to mind a circum- 
stance that occurred some two years since; 
when the writer desired that your readers 
should know something of these enchant- 
ments, and for that purpose offered to you a 
printed description of tbe “‘ wierd attractions” 
for publication in your columns. Having 
a jealous regard for the truth, after a careful 
perusal you hesitated, lest you should be the 
means of disseminating exaggerations not to 
be realized, offering, however, so to do, if the 
writer would endorse them, which he could 
not then do from any personal observation. 

The article was re published as requested, 
occupying the position of an Exchange extract, 
and the writer has now the pleasure of en- 
dorsing every word, believing it is impossi 
ble for words to convey any adequate idea of 
the reality. It is now proposed in this short 
letter to give just enough ofa description to 
create a desire in, it is to be hoped, many 
of your readers to come and see for 


themselves, and should the critical reader 
discover that these descriptions are .not en- 
tirely original with the writer, be it so, as he 
frankly confesses to the intention of using 
the brains of others in the compilation. 

The Wartkin’s GLEN embraces an entire 
length of more than three miles, and the 
tract of land was obtained of the Indians 
more than a century ago. Nine years ago 
the idea of unsealing this mysterious “ Bock 
of Nature,” and opening its successive pages 
to the eyes of the “outer world,” was first 
conceived. A miniature mountain house, 
called the “ Evergreen,” was erected on the 
site of the present one, and on the 4th day of 
7th month, 1863, the “ Glen” and _ its 
surroundings were opened as a summer re- 
sort. 

From 8000 to 10,000 persons are said to have 
visited it during the balance of that season, 
and the number has continued to increase 
annually from that time to the present, rising 
last season (1871) to more than 30,000. And 
yet so quietly has this been done, and so little 
have the praises of Watkin’s Glen been her- 
alded, that until within two or three years, 
comparatively few of the travelling public of 
Philadelphia have known or seemed to appre- 
ciate its existence. 


The writer can fully set his seal (so far as 
his own experience and observation will war- 
rent) to the assertion, that there is not to be 
found in this country a more strikingly won- 
derful and beautiful freak of nature than the 
Watkin’s Glen. Differing essentially in all 
its characteristics, from any other remarkable 
locality of natural interest, it has as distinct 
an individuality as Mount Blanc, the Falls 
of Niagara, or the Mammoth Cave. The 
Glen is situated in Schuyler county, at the 
head of Seneca Lake, N. Y., between two 
ranges of hills which seem to have been torn 
asunder in the formation of this narrow val- 
ley. It consists properly of a number of 
glens or sections rising one above another, 
and extending several miles, in all forming 
a series of rocky decades, galleries and grot- 
toes, some of which sre subterranean, and 
again widening into vast amphitheatres, the 
grandeur and magnificence of which cannot 
be fully realized by description. The course 
of the Glen is nearly east and west, and the 
total ascent nearly eight hundred feet ! 

It forms the channel for a limpid stream, 
whichmakes the descentfrom section to section, 
by a myriad of cascades and rapids, the beauty 
and variety of which are unequaled anywhere, 
so far as we yet have any description. 

The heavystorm of the 4th inst., with which 
Philadelphia was visited, also reached here ; 
the scene is said to have been awfully grand, 
and the torrents of rain had the effect of 
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swelling this stream and increasing the beauty 
of these. cascades. 

Appropriate names have been given to 
prominent points in the Glen, which we pro- 
pose to give in rapid succession without at- 
tempting any definite description of each, 
commencing with the lower end nearest the 
town of Watkin’s, at the Entrance Amphithea- 
tre, passing upward through Glen Alpha to 
Entrance Cascade, crossing Sentry Bridge. 
Here, looking upward, the sight is glorious; 
“a little narrow thread of sky” is all we can 
see through the towering and irregular dark 
rocks that rise one above another. 

Next we reach Still Water Gorge, catching 
a glimpse of the second cascade, called Mine- 
haha, then through The Labyrinth to the front 
of the long staircase leading to the top of the 
north cliff. At this pointwe reach The Grotto, 
which is a cavern directly behind atheet of'wa- 
ter—The Cavern Cascade—which leaps from 
the rocks above down forty or fifty feet into 
a deep pool beneath. Whirlwind Gorge also 
has its attractions. Glen Obscura and 
Profile George come next, and, after ascending 
a short flight of stairs’ we stand at Point Look- 
Off, where we have a beautiful view of Glen 
Alpha below. Passing our ascending path we 
come upon The Glen Mountain House. We 
pause here to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion entertained by some, that this Boarding 
House is in the Glen, where it must necessar- 
ily be damp ; such is not the fact, it is on one 
of the highest points of the Glen property, 
said to be 350 to 450 feet above the town of 
Watkin’s. This is an important fact for in- 
valids in search of pure mountain air. After 
a grateful rest, we proceed along a shaded 
path offering frequent glimpses of Glen Ob- 
acura as we pass through Mystic Gorge. Our 
path takes us down to the water, again hav- 
ing a view of a succession of little rapids and 
cascades called Sylvan Rapids. But we must 
be more brief, if possible. Glen Cathedral, 
Central Cascade, Pool of the Nymphs, Grand 
Staircase, Glen of the Pools, Matchless Scene, 
Triple Cascade, Rainbow Fall, Platform Stair- 
case, Glen Difficulty and Shadow Gorge, each 
have their attractions, and we omit entirely 
naming seven or eight more localities, lest we 
weary our readers. 


Photographic and steroptic views of a 
number of the most prominent points can 
be obtained here,and are valuable as 
mementoes of a visit that must en- 
chant every participant. We have had 
the means of witnessing the mistake 
made by too many tourists, and of hearing 
their regrets at having set apart so little time 
for the exploration of the sublime beauties 
that here present themselves on every hand. 
Many have thought two or three hours amply 


sufficient, and have found out their error too 
late to remedy it, engagements elsewhere pre- 
venting their prolonging their time. Not /ess 
than two entire days at the Glen will give an 
opportunity to enjoy and explore its beau- 
ties, the sunset and lake view from the ceme- 
tery hill, the sunrise, &c. We purpose 
spending a week and hope not to tire. 

A word or two as to our accommodations. 
It is well known this place has passed into 
the hands cf one of our enterprising mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, whose former enter- 
prise and obliging disposition in serving 
Friends in a friendly way in the matter of 
dry goods, has not been lost in catering to their 
wants and friendly ways here, they and 
others being kindly and faithfully served. — 

And although he is under the ban with 
some of the inhabitants of the neighboring 
town for having abolished thoroughly 
“the Bar,” it is to be hoped he will live it 
down, and that he will meet with that encour- 
agement heso richly deserves. The old home 
has been thoroughly renovated, the furniture 
for the new (which contains 62 rooms) is in 
the building and before this reaches the pub- 
lic eye, we hope to see it filled with apprecia- 
tive guests., The mattresses are new and clean, 
the food of good quality, well-prepared and 
plenty of it, while to all of our friends who pos- 
sibly can do so, we would say come and see 
for yourselves. 

[Correspondence of Philadelphia Press.] 

COLORADO—ASCENT OF PIKE'S PEAK. 

Cotorapo Springs, Cororapo, June 12, 1872. 
(Concluded from page 316.) 

This stage of the ascent was to be made 
strictly in light marching order—no blankets, 
no food, no burden of any kind—as every 
ounce of weight on such a trip is a serious 
drawback. For the advantage of the neo- 
phytes who will essay this mountain this sum- 
mer, I mention our entire list: one hatchet, 
two barometers, one thermometer, one level, 
a field-glass, note-book, one tin-cup, and some 
whisky. This is all that is absolutely needed, 
and consequently all that should be taken, 
Two barometers are a prudent precaution, In 
order that the possible variations of the one 
may be corrected by the other. The axe or 
hatchet is desirable in case of losing the way, 
so as to be able to blaze your new track 
back, and not become utterly lost aad con- 
fused. 

An hour’s travel brought us to the fourth 
crossing of Ruxton Creek. By this time 
the snow, which had nearly covered the 
ground at our night camp, was three feet 
deep. The Ruxton ran under it, and we 
knew of its presence only by the sound of wa- 
ters we could not see. To get at it we broke 
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through its covering of snow and ice, drank 
of it and crossed it. Here the elevation was 
10,410 feet, and the thermometer had risen to 
38°. The timber in sight consisted mainly of 
large tracts of dead trees, fallen across each 
other, quaint, weird, and lifeless. The liv- 
ing trees were diminishing in size and vigor 
and quality, the red pine and fir giving way 
to the stunted and meagre looking piiion. 
The grass, however, was yet strong and 
good although coverea deep by the snow. 

The next halt, at 9 o’clock brought us to 
the timber line, that desolate verge where the 
trees, representatives of living nature, yield to 
the rocks the representation of death. At 
this point the elevation was 11,910 feet and 
the thermometer, still rising stood at 41 de- 
grees. This increase of warmth was caused 
not merely by the gathering force of the as- 
cending sun, but by the intense reflection of 
its rays from the boundless fields of snow and 
ice. The timber line is a wild and singular 
boundary. One would naturally suppose 
that the trees would disappear gradually, 
struggling on from point to point. The very 
reverse is the case—the line where living 
timber crosses being as clear cut, regular, and 
definite, as if run byasurveyor. Beyond it, 
like the dead-line around a prison camp, not 
a tree is seen, and death reigns supreme—su- 
preme, that is, for trees—for away up among 
the stones and sand the grass, now short 
and rugged, and even small flowers, fight des- 
perately for life. 

From the halt here we witnessed the play 
of a magnificent thunderstorm, 6,000 feet be- ' 
low our seats. This is the grandest of all the. 
affects of the mountain view. At your feet, ! 


: der ones the barder and icier. 
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practical account. It is in project to dike it, 
widen its borders, and hold it as a reserve 
reservoir in case the Fountain Run should at 
any time prove inadequate to the demands 
on it. This can be done at comparatively 
little expense, and while it will not damage 
the scenery, will still somewhat break the 
romance. At present Laguna Al'a is purely 
a thing of beauty. Soon it will be a useful 
thing, which is good, but does not sound so 
well. 

From this point the trail was entirely lost. 
No ground was in sight ; the trees, with their 
friendly blazes, were behind us, and the snow 
covered even the mvonumental stone piles 
erected as guide posts. More than this, even 
were the trail discernible, it was plainly folly 
to follow it. Huge banks of snow laid across 
its probable path ten feet deep, they might 
be, perhaps, fifty. A hurried consultation, 
and it was decided to scale the main face of 
the last ascent directly in front. This was 
one solid field of snow, broken only at distant 
intervals by penetrating crags or abutments of 
rock. 

Up this glacial wall very slowly and Jabor- 


_iously the line took its cautious way. It was 
‘not safe to talk, it was not comfortable to rest, 


and the only relief was in hoping for the end. 
It was impossible to touch ground, and the 
only footing to be had was what we could 
make for ourselves in the snow. This snow 
wrapped in the hill front in layers—the un- 
A single slip 
‘on one of them or asingle misstep would 
have sent the climber shooting down hun- 
dreds of feet. The angle of ascent made by 
this final face of the summit is 50 degrees- 


a mile below, you see the black clouds gather, | When you know that a grade of 60 degrees 


poise, advance and charge. All the varying 
currents of the air are marked by the clouds 
they bear before them, and their strength is | 
tested by the shock of conflict. For the ben- | 
efit of tourists I may add that this brilliant | 


looks like a perpendicular wall from the 
bottom, you can have some idea of the 
; Slope. 

It was too serious a matter for slight incon- 
veniences to trouble one, and we went at it 


spectacular effect may be reasonably looked | with ungloved hands, and never felt the snow. 


for by every party ascending. 
derstorm on the peak is almost a rou- 
tine incident in the programme of the day 
here. 


A little a>ove this spot and from the next 
halting place you have an excellent view of 
the wonderful Laguna Alta, a lake of crystal 
water, covering over fifty acres, and set likea 
gem in the mountains, about 12,000 feet above 
the sea. Shining out against the dark back- 
ground of the far ranges, it looks almost as 
if swung in mid-air. This is, with the excep- 
tion of Lake Titicaca, in Chili, the highest 
body of water on this continent, and is in it- 
self a wonder worth coming out to see. En- 
thusiastic tourists will be rather sorry to hear 
that the colony company intend to turn it to 


A thun-|It was too critical a time to think of your 


, complexion, and the consequence was that ev- 
ery one of the party came down badly burned 
and to-day wears a Dolly Varden face of beau- 
tiful red and white, each after his own paiticu- 
lar pattern. 


At last the end was gained in safety and 
our reward was had in a brilliant winter scene, 
unequalled in the experience of any of the 
climbers. 

Thesummit of this peak is an ideal moun- 
tain top. A nearly circular plateau of say 
thirty. acres crowns the final hill. This is 
covered with huge broken rock, so large and 
deep that [ suppose no earth is ever seen be- 
low them. At times the everlasting winds 
may sweep the upper face of these rocks 
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bare. When we saw them they were deeply 
piled with snow, only the rough ends project- 
ing. We made our way, jumping from rock to 
rock and falling indefinitely when we missed 
@ footing. 

From this summit the eye has, perhaps, as 
vast @ sweep as can be had on the continent, 
the view from Popocatapetl only excepted. 
To the west stretch out the snowy ranges of 
the great chain of the Sierra Madre, five hun- 
miles in sight, and closing the view ina huge 
semi-circle. To the east the eye pierces for 
unknown distances, till the boundless plains 
die away in the line ofthe sky. Our ascent 
was made exactly at noon—a clear sun shin- 
ing, the clouds all lifted or floating far be- 
low, the winds so far moderated that standing 
was not impossible—and the splendor and 
beauty of the scene it were presumption to at- 
tempt to paint. Mount Lincoln towered up 
against the sky, vast rivers ran like silver 
thread through the soft finished landscape of 
hundreds of miles below, lakes glistened and 
gleamed, and forests darkened and shaded the 
grand picture. Between the billowy ridges 
of the mountains, stretching out like endless 
waves to the west, were set the picturesque 

arks of the Rocky Mountains, the great 
Middle, South, and San Luis. ‘lowns 
seemed but faint dots, and divides that were 
1,500 feet above the Mesa were distinguish- 
able only by the dark shadow of their tim- 
ber. 


On this plateau at mid-day, with a blazing 
sun pouring down, the thermometer stood at 
28 degrees above zero—four below the freez- 
ing point. The height of Pike’s Peak has 
been definitely fixed by repeated triangula- 
tions taken from the base line of the railroad 
at 14,336 feet above the level of the sea. 
Our barometer indicated at the summit 13,- 
975; to this add a variation of 400 feet, 
which developed itself all the way down, and 
you have substantially the height reached by 
more accurate measurement. It is impossi- 
ble to trust, with any reliance, on the barome- 
trical indication of altitude in this atmos- 
phere, and still less in a region where the 
storms are playing wildly. 

Down the mountain all went well, and ac- 
cording to schedule. The descent of Pike’s 
Peak, like that of Avernus, is easy, and the 
evening found us safe in our hotel quarters, 
after a day’s journey of twenty good miles, 
and the most of it ap or down steep moun- 
tain sides. The ascent at this time of the 
= involves some hardship and some danger, 

ut by August, or, indeed, the latter part of 
July, the snows will be so far melted that 
animals can be ridden up to the timber line, 
and perhaps beyond. ‘The trail will be re- 
paired by removing the fallen timber of the 





winter, and blazing more conspicuously some 
of the tusas. When this is done there is none 
who may not attempt the ascent, and I have 
no doubt but that during August hundreds 
of travellers will essay it. 

American scenery for Americans. This is 
the spot from which you can get a real view 
of the Rocky Mountains, and can begin to 
have some conception of their scope, magni- 
tude and grandeur. It is the Pisgah from 
which the traveller can get at one glance an 
idea of what is distinctively American scen- 
ery, the scenery not only of beauty and wild- 
ness, but of grandeur and magnitude. It 
should be the preparation of every intelligent 
American for foreign travel, and in time most 
unquestionably it will be. W. W.N. 


onan sennliliacsiits 
CITY VIOLETS. 


Fairest of Spring's fair children, 
Babes of the flowery year, 
Violets with dew-sprent eyes, 
Deep-bued as midnight skies— 
What is it ye do here? 


Here, in the pent-up city, 

Far from your native dell, 
Where the finch her nest entwines, 
And through the budding pines 

Fitful March breezes swell. 


In place of streaming sunshine, 
And free, bud-blowing air, 
Upon your beauty falls 
The shade of prisoning walls, 
The gas-light’s yellow glare. 


Through street and crowded alley, 
Your fresh-plucked buds are borne, 
Lajen with pleasant tales 
Of woods and ancient vales, 
Thick with the white sloe-thorn. 
Ever amid the tumult 
Of traffic’s ceaseless hum, 
Sweet as a babbling rill, 
Or a wild linnet’s trill, 
Your gusts of perfume come. 
Seem like fairy voices, 
These odor-freighted sighs, 
Telling of vernal hours, 
And rain-drops in the flowers, 
New-chaliced from the skies. 
And that fuint, floating fragrance, 
Like a low, loving word, 
Stirs many a heart of care, 
As by the passing air 
olian chords are stirred. 
The worn face of the weaver, 
As he hurries to his loom, 
Grows brighter, while he stays 
His weary glance to gaze 
Upon your purple bloom. 
The pale-browed seamstress pauses 
A woment, as she feels 
Within her room your scent, 
That from the roadway pent 
Through her dull casement steals. 
To thousand, thousand workers 
In labor’s serried ranks, 
Bright, breezy thoughts ye bring 
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Of meadows white with spring, 
Green crofts and sunny banks! 
And therefore, Spring’s fair children, 
Babes of the flowery year, 
Violets with dew-sprent ey?s, 
Deep-hued as midnight skies— 
Thrice welcome are ye here! 
— Chamber's Journal. 
ee 
Selected. 
IN THE EVENING. 
All day the wind bad howled along the leas, 
All day the wind had swept across the plain, 
All day on rustling grass and waving trees, 
Had fallen “ the useful trouble of the rain,’’ 
All day beneath the low-hung dreary sky, 
The dripping earth bad cowered sullenly, 


At last the wind had sobbed itself to rest, 
At last to weary calmness sank the storm, 
A crimson line gleamed sudden in the west, 
Where golden flecks rose wavering into form, 
A bushed revival heralded the nigtt, 
And with the evening-time awoke the light. 


The rosy color flushed the long gray waves ; 
The rosy color tinged the mountains brown; 
And where the old church watched the village 
graves, 
Wooed to a passing blush the yew tree’s frown. 
Bird, beast and fiower, relenting pature knew, 
And one pale star rose shimmering in the blue. 


So, to a life long crushed in heavy grief, 
So, to a path long darkened by despair, 
The slow, sad hours bring touches of relief, 
Whispers of hope, and strength of trustful prayer. 
“ Tarry His leisure,’”’ God of love and might, 
And with the evening-time there will be light. 
—All the year Round, 


— + —-er 
BURIAL RITES OF THE ARABS AND 
RELIGION, 


THEIR 


When a Bedawi dies, the corpse is taken 
at once out of the tent to a convenient place, 
washed and shrouded. A bag containing a 
little corn called a (shehadeh) is placed be- 
side it and it is immediately buried. As 
soon asit is placed in the grave, the friends 
of the deceased beat upon the ground with a 
stick, recite the Fatehah, and cry out: “Oh, 
Thou most compassionate! have mercy upon 
us, Oh, gracious God!” They then tap with 
a small pickaxe at the head of the grave and 
address the deceased in these words: “ When 
the twain Green Angels shall question and 
examine thee, say, the feaster makes merry, 
the wolf prowls, and man’s lot is still the 
same, but I have done with all these things. 
The side-tree is thy aunt, and the palm-tree 
thy mother.” Each one then throws a little 
earth into the grave, exclaiming as he does 
so, “God have mercy upon thee,” and the 
party adjourns to a feast in the tents of the 
deceased. Another entertainment is given 
in honor of his memory after the lapse of 
four months. When a death occurs in an 
encampment, the women of the family at 
once go outside the tents, and, taking off 
their head-dresses, commence a loud and im- 


A 





passioned wailing, which they continue 
throughout the day. 

It has been the fashion wich people who do 
not under tand the Bedawin character to de- 
scribe them as an irreligious race, but this is 
by no means correct. It is true they do not 
often perform the ostentatious Mahometan 
ceremonial worship, but I have frequently 
seen our Arab guides grow silent and con- 
templative towards sunset as they walked 
along with their camels, and on riding up to 
them have overheard the following simple 
prayer: “Oh Lord, be gracious unto us! 
In all that we hear or see, in all that 
we say or do, be gracious unto us! Have 
mercy upon our friends who have passed 
away before us. I ask pardon of the Great 
God. I ask pardon at the sunset, when eve- 
ry sinner turns to Him. Now and forever, I 
ask pardon of God. Oh Lord, cover us from 
our sins, guard our children and protect our 
weaker friends!” 

At sunrise they say: “I seek refuge with 
the Great God from Satan accursed with 
stones. Deliver me from evil, provide for 
me and for my brethren the faithful. Oh 
Lord, be gracious unto us! for a people that 
prospers is better than a people that strives. 
Oh Lord, provide for me, thou who providest 
even for the blind hyena!” Before sleep the 
Bedawi says: “I lay down my head to rest, 
and the Lord is my security against remote 
evil and against present harm.” They pre- 
face every prayer with the words: “I desire 
to pray, and I seek guidance from God ; for 
good and pure prayers come from God alone. 
Peace be upon our Lord Abraham and our 
Lord Mohammed.” 

They believe than when a man rises up 
from sleep in the morning, the spirit of God 
sits upon his right shoulder, and the devil on 
his left. A Suri Arab on waking invariably 
repeats the exorcising formula: “I seek ref- 
uge in God from Satan accursed with stones,’’ 
sprinkling himself with water as he utters 
the words. Without this precaution they 
believe that the good Spirit would take flight, 
and the evil one remain with them through- 
out the day. At sunset the same ceremony 
is repeated.—Palmer’s Desert of the Exodus. 


A PLEA FOR TUE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Don’t expect too much of them; it hastaken 
forty years, it may be to make you what you 
are, with all their lessons of experience ; and I 
will dare say you are a faulty being at best. 
Above all, don’t expect judgment in a child, 
or patience under trials. Sympathize in 
their mistakes and troubles ; don’t ridicule 
them. 

Remember not to measure a child’s trials 
by your standard. “ As one whom his mo- 
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ther comforteth,” said the inspired writer, and 
beautifully does he convey to us the deep, 
faithful love that ought to be found in every 
woman’s heart, the unfailing sympathy with 
all her children’s griefs. When I see chil- 
dren going to their father for comfort, I am 
sure there is something wrong with their mo- 
ther. 

Let the memories of their childhood be as 
bright as you can make them. Grant them 
every innocent pleasure in your power. We 
have often felt our temper rise to see how 
carelessly their plans were thwarted by older 
persons, when a little trouble on their part 
would have given the child pleasure, the 
memory of which would last a life-time. 

Lastly, don’t think a child hopeless be- 
cause it betrays some very bad habits. We 
have known children that seemed to have 
been born thieves and liars so early did they 
display these undeniable traits, yet we have 
lived to see those same children become noble 
men and women, and ornaments to society. 
We must confess they had wise, affectionate 
parents. And whatever else you may be com- 
pelied to deny your child by your circumstan- 
ces in life, give it what it most values—plenty 
of love. 


WELLS IN THE DESERT. 


Midway between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific lies an elevated plateau of land, over 
three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, uninhabited and uninhabitable — the 
American Sahara. Commencing on the south- 
ern borders of New Mexico, widening, fan- 
like, a3 it spreads northward, it is triangu- 
larly bounded by the Wind-River mountains 
on the north, the Wasatch on the east, and 
the Sierra Navada on the west. This desert 
tract is mainly divided into the three great 
States or Territories of Utah, Idaho, and Ne- 
vada, and contains an area equal to about 
twelve compact New Englands. Populated 
as densely as New England, it would sup- 
port 40,000,000 of people, or as many as now 
inhabit all the United States. This wide 
tract of land derives its chief present value 
trom the minerals that lie beneath its soil. 
Over these treeless wastes no heards of cattle 
pasture; no flocks of birds fty ; man only 
makes his home there for mining purposes, 
Yet the soil is rich in every element that 
combines to produce vegetation ; the atmos- 
phere is pure and healthy; nothing is needed 
but water. For twelve hundred miles the 
traveller follows the westward course of the 
sun without the sight of grass or tree, except 
where some stream gives life and greenness 
to its narrow margin ; he sees nothing in all 
his course but the dry, gray sage-brush, con- 
temptuously known to miners as grease-wood. 












This great plain is above dew-point ; rain is 
a comparative stranger; and the streams 
that start from the mountains, after a short 
fight for life, sink away into the sands of the 
desert. The Carson river flows into a lagoon, 
but never flows out again; the Keese die; 


away in sand in a short distance, while the 
Humboldt, largest and longest of all the riv- 


ers of that basin, flows for five hundred 


miles, and then gradually disappears in its 
sandy bed. 

And yet, when water can be obtained, no 
part of our country is more productive. 
Polygamous Utah presents a city whose streets 
gladden the eye with foliage and the ear with 
the ripple of water ; and the population about 
that city raise enough for its consumption 
and for large sales to traveler and to out- 
sider. The young colony of Greeley grows 
apace on the strength of its water, brought 
from afar. Whenever this can be secured, 
agriculture follows. 
one man proposes to dam up the Colorado, 
and scatter its waters over the plain, others 
offer to catch the snow-cold streams as they 
leave the base of the mountains, and distrib- 
ute them among the neighboring farms. Both 
these sources of supply would be literally 
but drops in the desert, compared with the 
great extent of waterless territory, and would 
be entirely local in the amount they would 
furnish. There is but one certain source of 
supply for irrigation or consumption, and 
this by artesian wells. This would be no 
new experiment. About a dozen of these 
wells have been sunk in the Desert of Saha- 
ra, and around their mouths are the homes of 
man and beast, the waving palm tree, and 
the green grass. The French Government 
has introduced them into the sterile wastes of 
Algeria, and finds water its chief military 
ally against Bedouinism. 


The oldest artesian well in Europe is at 
Lillers, in the Pas de Calais, and from its 
mouth water has flowed uninterruptedly for 
seven hundred and forty-six years. But the 
semi-civilized Chinese preceded Europe in this 
respect by a thousand years, and their wells 
are now sunk in all parts of China, and with 
great success. Our mode of working them 
is borrowed from the Chinese. Until lately 
our diggers struck the iron rod with some 
heavy weapon, breaking the rock below, and 
then spooning up the debris. But China 
sank her wells by raising the rod some six 
feet, and dropping it with a rotary motion 
upon the resisting medium; the debris was 
ingeniously caught in the hollow of the very 
weapon that thus forced its way. Recogniz- 
ing the superiority of the Chinese method, 
we have adopted it into general use. 

Most valuab!e of all artesian wells—valua- 


To obtain this element, ' 
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ble not so much for its large amcunt of wa- 
ter as for its contribution to science—is that 
of Grenelle, in Paris. Eight years rolled 
away in its construction, and the government 
more than once recoiled at the expense, but 
was kept steadily at the work by the persist- 
ence of its originators, Arago and Wilderfin. 
Commencing with a diameter of twelve inches, 
that tapers one-half in twelve hundred feet, 
it was sunk eigh een hundred and two feet 
below the surface of Paris, or sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight feet below the level of 
the sea, before it reached water. Not only 
its great depth and the hardness of the re- 
sisting rock hindered its completion, but in- 
experience and carelessness caused great de- 
lay. When a depth of twelve hundred and 
eighty-four feet had been reached, the tubing 
broke, and fell, with two hundred and seven- 
ty feet of rods to the bottom, from which it 
took fifteen months of hard work to recover 
it. But deep as this well is, such is the force 
of the hydrostatic pressure, that the water 
is not only impelled eighteen hundred feet to 
the surface of the earth, but gushes upward 
one hundred and twenty-two feet farther, 
supplying more than half a million of gal- 


sparkling in their underground darkness, it 
is only necessary to bore a hole not far from 
five hundred feet deep, and at an average 
expense of about five thousand dollars; and 
in return for this trifling outlay all the sur- 
rounding territory will:be converted into the 
home of man. The great necessity of our 
Western plains is wells in the desert. 
Witiiam R. Hooper. 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


























THE blossom cannot tell what becomes of 
its odor, and no man can tell what becomes 
of his influence and example, that roll away 
from him and go beyond his ken on their 
perilous, mission. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

7th mo., 2lst Schuylkill, Pa., 3 
ws “Bethpage, L. I., 11 

“ “Jerusalem, L.I., 3 

“ “ Boston, N. Y., 11 

“ 28th Octorara, Md , 3 

8th mo., 4th Darby, Pa., 3 
“ “Moorestown, N. J., 3 
1 

0 

3 


Ps me 


‘© 11th Peekskill, N. Y., 1 
“Flushing, L.1., 1 
“ 18th Haverford, Pa., 
“ 


PPPoE uur Up 
— 


lons a day of pure, soft water for municipal a fan te Pa, 7 . 
use. It has fully repaid its cost in its bene- «~~ Qrange,N. J.,_ 10} A.M. 
fit to Paris; it has also benefitted the world «Orangeville, N.¥.,11 A.M. 


and science by proving the correctness of 
geologic theories. The student foretells to 
us the inner structure of the earth before the 
first blow of the pick is struck, and makes 
known a certainty of water where the only 
surface signs are sterility and barrenness. 

Siessetaaniee, richer than agriculture, 
make large use of these wells. Our few sugar 
beet manufactories at the West depend on 
them for their supplies of water—not always 
successfully. The deepest artesian well in 
this country, and one of the deepest in the 
world, sunk by the Messrs. Belcher for their 
sugar works near St. Louis, brings to light 
nearly five thousand gallons an hour; but 
its warm temperature of 73 deg. Fahrenheit, 
and its saline qualities, render it unfit for 
anything except medicinal purposes. 

Our western plains, hundreds of miles from 
hill or mountain, are yet composed of the 
debris that the wash of countless ages has 
brought from the higher to the lower level. 
The sea of water that once occupied the 
lonely waste from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Sierra Nevada is now replaced by a sea 
of sand, torn from the granite ribs of distant 
mountains. The waters that flow down their 
sides permeate through the detritus, and sink 
to the rock-level. The ranges of mountains 
that border our Great American Desert on 
its three sides, all bury their streams below 
the surface. To tap these springs, uselessly 





ITEMS. 


Lonpon, according to a late census return, bas a - 
population of 3,254,260 souls. The population in 
1800 amounted to 958,863. The area of the cities 
and horoughs composing London, is given at 78,080 
acres, or 122 square miles. From this area must be 
deducted the surface of the river Thames, amount- 
ing to 2,718 acres, or four and a quartermiles. The 
mean density of the population is 42 persons per 
acre, and the density of population in the dif- 
ferent districts varies from one person per acre in 
Eltham, to 429 persons per acre in the Berwick sub- 
district in the city of Westminster. In the sub- 
districts of St. Andrew and of Whitecross in Ho!l- 
born, the density is respectively 410 and 418 persons 
per acre. The greatest increase in population was 
in the Battersea sub-district, in which the number 
of inhabitants had advanced from 19,600 to 54,019 
in ten years—an increase of 176 per cent. 


Worps derive their power, not from their number, 
but from the directness and intensity with which 
they are delivered. Max Muller says :—‘A well 
educated person in England, who hus been at the 
public school and at the University, who reads his 
Bible, Shakspeare, the Times, and all of Mudie’s 
Library, (7. ¢., nine-twentieths of al! the books 
published in England), seldom uses more than 
three thousand or four thousand words in actual 
conversation. Accurate thinkers and close reason- 
ers, who avoid vague and general expressions, and 
wait till they find the word that exactly fits their 
meaning, employ a larger stock, and eloquent speak- 
ers may rise to a command of ten thousand. Mil- 
ton’s works are built up with eight thousand, and 
the Old Testament says all it has to say with five 
thousand six hundred and forty-two.” 
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SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
STOCK DOWN! PRICES REDUCED! ! 
of Our stock having been much reduced, we have de- 
es termined on a further reduction of prices. 
ay Thibet Shawls, choice shades ; secure the bargains 
pir now to keep till needed. 
+ | % Mottled Grenadine Shawls, very pretty aud servicea- 
ble. 
Lawns, large assortment, prices low. 
Lace Sacques and Lace Pointes, at less than whole- 
° sale prices to close out. 
Piques, Yosemite Stripes, Counterpanes, Shirt fronts, 
Bobinett, Hair Cloth, &c. 
Silk Poplins, Pine Apple Grenadine, Japanese Silks. 
Linens for men and boys, coating linens, dress and 
mantle linens, &c. ° 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 
AT 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
| §. W. Corner 7th and Arch Street, 
May be found a variety of 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 
<a ly REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 
= Mixed Grenadine Shawls, $3.00 ; 
“yn Pine Apple Grenadine, 31}; 
oe Striped Grenadines 25, worth 37}; 
= Plain and Gay Lawns from 12} to 31}; 
"eae Percales and Chintz in variety ; 
. 8-4 Colored Barege and Maretz, very desirable ; 
e Fe. Several lots of thin Fabrics at 25 cts ; 
oa Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; 
a - Men's Gauz Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00; 
: po b. We have just from an importer a large invoice of 
‘ Hol. Fans, which will be sold at much less than cost of 
ane importation. 
ersons 
ame STOKES & WOOD, 
54,019 8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 
J08. B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
umber, MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 
—— ae HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 
an No, 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ads his PHILADELPHIA. 
Mudie’s BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
books AND MANUPACTURERS OF THE 
e than Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
actual Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
a ae Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
ns, ant 
ts their WEST END HOUSE 
5 a. (Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N. 
ind, and J., is now open for the reception of guests. Righty 
ith five feet from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
per day through June. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

RS AND IMPORTERS, 

Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Klectric Machines, Rhumakot 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 
‘6 2. Optical ae 107 
‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, 88 


“* 4, Philosophical Instruments, 66 
85 ly 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 
Tkis newly established and modern built house, 
located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 
Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
take pleasure in offgring to Friends and others, the 
best accommodations that can be secured by those 
in search of comfort and enjoyment. 
The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 
Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad 
depot and steamboat landing. 
Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 
NO BAR. 
TERMS. 
Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3 00 a 
For rooms or information, address P. O. Box 11, 
Cape May City, N. J. 
W. W. & H. C. GREEN, 
Proprietors. 
SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! ! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entrre Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES, 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 


pages. 


sé 
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Gaurational. 


“CHESTER ACADEMY, | 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 

Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 


Swirain C. Suorrupesr, A. M. mo 
A. C. Norris. : \ Principals. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the firat Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. &., 
fi Principal. 


‘THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
custries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Pierce Hoopes, Barclay Knight, 
Eliwood Michener, David Ferris, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


EDWIN 8. DIXON, 
Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer, 
715 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Orricke—Ssconp FLoor, BACK. 

Conveyancing, money loaned on mortgage, mort- 
gages and other debts collected. 
ra WANTED. 


A Housekeeper in a small family, who would be 
willing to make herself generally useful. One from 
the country, and a Friend preferred. Address R. S. 
B., School Lawn, Germantown, Phila. 





Whole ex- 





WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh &t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments ef Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 








GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN'S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
of the Glen, about 400 feet above the town of Watd 
kins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with gas, 
contains sixty-TWo RooMS, all the furniture, bedding, 
&c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms for 
families or companies of Friends can be secured by 
telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins, enquire 
for the Porter or tHe Guan Mountain House, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 





TEA 


JENKINS & CO., 


NINTH AND MARKET, 
EXCLUSIVELY WHOLESALE, 


Now offer to families their 
TEN POUND CADDIES AND FIVE 
POUND PACKS: 


‘At 15 Cents a Pound Reduction. 


The popular 95 cent 


QOLONG 


NOW 80 CENTS. 


ENTRANCE ON NINTH STREET. 


- 
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